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ABSTRACT 

A round table discussion among community college* 
presidents and humanities faculty on bow to encourage adults to 
enroll in humanities courses resulted in eleven recommendations. 
These included experimentation in how to access community interests 
in humanities courses, the ^integration of humanities with 
pccupatiional training to help people deal with interpersonal 
relationships and decision-making* the utilization of community 
resources and community organizations, iiprcvement of- coiirse titles 
aad descriptions, the inclusion of current topics into (liumanities 
curriculum, the improvement, of .the adult's initial impressions of • 
college, the inclusion of ethnic identity* as an humanities, topic^-the 
development of faculty skills in teaching the cider adult, and the 
development of model and experimental programs. Two background papers 
are appended to the report: "Attracting Adult Le^irriers to Humanities^ 
Courses", by Roger Yarrington, aad ••ihe Humanities and the Adult 
Learjaer", by Arthur M. Cohen. (LH) 
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Final Report ' 

• • - < 

Attracting Adult Learners...to Humanities Courses 



^ ' ' Rouhd Table ^ "December 15-16, 1977 



A round table discussion qn how to attract more adult learners, older. 

than traditional college age, to- humanities courses in commun4^Y colleges, 

was held in Washington, D. C. , December 15-16, 1977, The round table was 

' % ' \ 

spoifeored by the American Association of Community and Junior .Colleges (AACJC) 
with "financial assistance from the National Endowment for the 'Humanities (NEH) 

I Ten presidents of community colleges with humanities backgrounds in 
jche^ir owji academic preparation wei^e invited. They were ask^ to bring with . 
them the' chairmen of their humanities divisions. -There wereNtwo substi- 

' V * * 

t . \ • 

tuitions from Kansas City, due to emergency. ^The final list qf invitees Is- 

enclosed. Several members of the AACJC ^taff and NEH staff v^re also invited 

to participate. (See "Rosjtier"^ Appendix ,^'> , ^ * ' ( . 

A background discussion paper was prepared and sent to participants in' 
#» - • 

advance,* alQng with the roster of invite^s^^and the' proposed agenda. (See 
"Agenaa", Appendix B.) The T>ackgzound p^er suggested several approached .to 
the cfentral question to be addressed by tH^'l:oun^' table and ijf f^red some 
preliminary recommendation^. ^ (See "Background Paper", Appendix C.)^ 

The background discuss ionr^ap.er was also shared with Arthur, Cohen of 
the Center for the. Study 6f CoTrnntLity* Colleges, Los^ Angeles, California, who 
provided an additional background pap^fer^. .<&ee "Resource Paper", Appendix D.> 
He also provided a bibl,iography and a. reprint of a relevant* article '^rom the 
June I977,"i6sue of Ohatnge Magazine ; -"Humanizing the ^'Ciirriciilum. " .(See 

o ^ *■ • 

* " ' <» *■ 

Apfjenaices^ E and P) . These materials werfe also shg^red with th,e participants. 



Recommendations 



At % V 

Introductory remarks at the round-table w^e made by representatives of 
NEH andAACJC. The discussion that followed produced the^e recommendations*^ 

^.1 Community colleges. are committed to the assessment of community * 
needs add interests 'a,s the first step in program development-^ There needs to 



be experimentationrin how to assess community interests in humanities courses. 
One suggestion was to base such assessments; on topical* questions. (Example: 
interest In what literature has to say about "death".) 

2. Occupational education should not be concerned with job skills onl^. t 

^ . ^ ' A 

Humanities should be, integrated 'with occupational training, in a way that equips 
persons^ to deal with interpersonal relationships and critical decisions. 

3. 'Humanities can be made interesting and important to adults by address-/ 
ine topics of current concern thrdugh humanistic studies*s (^Example: "passages" 
through critical periods and . (ihanges\ in life.) : ' ^. ^ 

4. Community resources such as libraries, museums,- and ^$ller4.e|^/ ajid 

, activities such as college-community orchestras and drama groups siiould bfe used 
to relate the humanities to coimnunity life. ' ' . • 

' ' ' *' 

5. Colleges should experiment in new and additional ways to cause persons 

to have an in^Dtial positive contafct with the college that .will\ encourage furthe^ 

involvement thrdugh the humanities^^ ' 

c 6. O'fitreach to the community in the humanities can be facilitated . by 

working through cojomiinity organizations. Use -of -existing organizational net- 

* . ' . " - . . ' ' ' . / 

works should be included., Examples ar^ service clubs, labor unions, historical* 

societies, etc. Many such groups have expressed interest in coi;Lege services ^ 

0 

tfiat can be offered by humanists and* can provide an. opportunity f or , further'. 



■r 3 - .- . 

1^ .cooperation in educationaT programs, 

1 '7; Colleges need to work oa communicating to the community the pro- • 

grams they offer in the humanities and what ^ the content is^ , Fpr adults who 
haVe not had previous college experience ^ many course titles and descriptions 
i do not convey much meaning or interest. 

8. Further attempts shoulcfj be made through the humanities to build on 
the public interest in ethnicity aroused by Roots . The desire of many persons 
tb learn more about their pasta-and to answer the question, "who am I?'' can be 
facilitated by the humanities. 

\9» Regional conferences of humanists should be supported and should concen- 
trate-en, development of faculty skills in' teaching perfsoT\s older tnan traditional 
. college age. The s\kills of both community college master teachers and college 
of education speci'alists should be utilized. 

. . ' . ' - ; ^ • ■ ^ ' 

10. Some colleges should seek to become models ^or humanities program devel-. 

opment through a comprehensive approach including community assessment, organi-- 

zing programs that respond *to identified needs, utilization of community advisory 

groups, cooperation with community organizations, experiments, with different loca- 

" tions and schedules for classes, etc' The idea here^ would be to achieve staff 

development through their involvement in developing model programs. 

' 11. Developing hew programs requires time. Released time for faculty members 
' /• ' ; 
interested in community outreach to older students is a needed investment. An' 

additio^l recommendation on this pbint is to experiment with a community field 

o representative for the 'college in the humanities, ^jOrking on development of new 

'programs. In cooperation 'with local organizations. 

, Jn closing -NEH staff U3:ged' the community college "representatives to try- 

\ -tire ideas they had recommended ^nd ihvited applications for financial assistance. 
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A r^ort of the round^ table is being sent to the participants and the 
A • « ^ • 

recommendations will appear in an article in -the Community and Junior ' Go ll,ege ' 
Journal/ , p^Hlished by AACJC. The recommendations will also be used_by AACJC 

staff an additional forxims' and conferences on humanities programs in community 

/ • » ' . ♦ 

It < » 

/ . » •/ 

colletges.' * • ' . * / 

/A financial report is being submitted to the NEH staff, . 
The f J.nantial assistance of^NEH and the contributions of the round table , 
participants is^ gratef ully\.acknowledged. - ' ' 

Respectfully submitted, 

/■ 




'^0 ^miMfjt 
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Roger Yarrlngton 
Vice President, AACJC 
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Round Tab^E on Adiilt Learners in Humanities Clashes 



December 15--16, 1977 



Dupont Plaz^ Hotel, Washington, D. C. 



- Decem ber 15 - 

' 7 



.7:00 p.m. 



Dinner - Dupont Room . (Lower Level) 
Evening Session \ % 

Introduction of participants 

Opening statements ' 

• Abral^^m Ascher, NEH 
^ Edmund Gleazer, AACJC \ 

Begin discussion - of issues. Mi^ed 
in background pa'per 

Adjourn^ at 10:00 p.m. ^ 



December 16 



9:00' a.m. 



Mofning §ession - Embassy Hall (Main Lobby) 

Resume discussion of issues in back- 
ground paper 

Develop, sl:.ateiilent- of consensus and 
r^conflaendations . 



« 12:00 Noon 
r 



Luncheon ' - Embassy Hall (Main^tdbby) 
Adjourn ^ ' / \ ^ 



AACJC Round-Stable < 
December 15-16, 1977 
Washington ;iD. C. 



Background ?aper 



Attracting Adult Learners to Humanities Courses 



m 



More persons older than 'traditional college age are coming to commiini'^y 

colleges eacb year. What can*be done to assure that humanities classes attract 

» , - V 

a share these learners? . ' . f ' ' - ^ 

Average age for community (College students- riationally is about "29 years. 

' ' * ' \ ^ - . ' " . . ' ^ ^ , 

Strictly spejaking, virtually all students in community colleges are adults, 

18 years or- olSer. But,^the concern in th^^ discussion is' the group that is^ 

older than the traditional college age: 18-21 years. 

S'tating it'apother way: assuming the young people right out of high* 

school who cpme to*community colleges wil^ enroll in humanities coursfes in 

^bout the same proportion as in the past, what can be done now .to mak6 

• <^ * - ' ' ' . ' ' ^ ' • 

humanities courses attractive to* tjie older students: the mature person coming 

• . ^ ' .1 ' 

to the college for an associate degree; for new job skills; for a social expe- 
riencB; for personal enrichment? ^ ^ 



•Some, questions .to ask are: * * 

' 1. What humanities cojirses are we offering? . ' ^ 

. • ' ^ ,^ ^' * . • ^ • « 

7. Where are wff offering them? ' ^ . • ^' ^ 

/3. When are we offering them? 

4'. ' How are we disseminating information on these courses? 

5. Who' is teaching t^e courses — are they prepared for. a classroom 

of students with widely diverse' ages and experiences? 



.6. -WJi^t success h£^e' we .had' in attract;ing older thau traditional ^'^ • 

• * . ' * , \. • • • ' ' . 

students into humanities courses? . . 

7. What .factors seeia tcle^d to success — 'or to {)roblems — ip^this 
' effort?' * ' - - ' ^ 

How Have We Done- It? , ' ' ' ' I ' 



pother approach would-be to. ask, "H^'haye we increased enrollm^ts in 
Other programs?" The fdrst answer that suggests'itself ' is, we-have made* pro-. t 
grams accessable* They, have .been organized around tl^e convenience oi ^he ^ 
learners in f^erms of time and place. , ' * 

' Community colleges have found fhat programs attract aduj,t learners if 

^ • • ' ' * . », ' ' ^ ^ 

courses are available in th^, evening, on the weekend, during the* day. . They 
have found 'they attract adult JLearners if ' they are- available at the ^rkplac^,^ 
ia easy-to-get'-t;o shopping centers, in .apartment buildings, a^d in. Retirement ^ 
communities* • The point, is ta find out when an^d where the learners can be 
reached ,conveniently. ' • • , \ • 

\c3^ur4ty''coliLege stud'ents* who ate older than tr^clitianal colljega ^ge are 
typically Uploj^ed, with. family responslbill ties, 'and sttte^^^he ^Jllege^^pj^ 
time. Cpnvenience^^ai time and place are 4fiiportant ^.factors 'fCr such persdn^. • 
Programs have alsp/been Wuccesrsful in attracting older t:ha^n''tifad,itlonal • 
college-rage stqdents'Vh^n the course's ^have responded to critical* needs^ skills 
needed, for jobg/ family responsibilities; health, %tc.^ -Hhati are the ^critical r 
ne^ds of individuals in the community to wl;ilch the humanitUea can respond? 

'• • . ' 'Dealing with Issues ^ ^ ; • 

Are there courses 'in the humanities that may only peripherally touch ofi 



concrete crises faced by all adults but wou^d nevertheless deepen their under- 
standings of moral and other'C^s^ues they mdst^ll confront?- For examgle, would 

\ ' y • / • - ' 

adult learners be interested \in a philosophy course , that deals with a theme such 
as personal freedom and the modern state, a history, course^ that ^concentrates on 



/ 



the comparative development^'' of religion, a literature course that focuses on 

generational conflict^ in short, would adult learners be interested in humanities 

/ • - ^ ' % 

courses that are rigorous and yet deal with perennial problems, the kind that 

thoughtful adults ^ve always had to face. ^ 

••••----^ ■ / • \ 

Cair the points of stress In every pe:^on\s life be addressed in humanities 

' , J - \ . ^ ^ ■ • ■ - 

cq^rses in a way that will \ttiake adult, learners seek such educational s^tvices 



for real help, as well as pleasure and enrichment, that will be gained? Can 
"Passages" be illuminated by^the hiunanities^ starting to 'work, marriage, the 
children leaving liome, retirement? -Jf the humanities are disciplines dealing 
with the human experience, they inform us about such things. But are ^they seen 
and ain4'erstoOd3n this light by the potential adult sti^^denta? 

'^'^"-^ — Some Things that May be Neetied ' ^ / •'" 

' "■■ . . . ' 

.Perhfps some nfew nomenclature^ ^f^t^^^^ - "Philostajphy fOl" the best 



v* 

language to describe what will happen in'^svfijli a course 

, Perhaps spme ne^^r ways of .teaching are needed. Is a three-hour lecture 

onte a week the way ta reach an a^ult who has been out of the classroom for ' 

several years? Doe's the teacher take info account the richness of life ^ * . 

. * , / • . 

experience represented ^in a ^classropm of:.^^dults? "Or, the dynamic potential 
of a classropmfwith traditional foUege-age students and adult sfudents^?^ 
% Thesfe questions suggest' thought be^ given' to^ staff preparation. How can 

j 



' staff .be prepared for the kind of teacliirig assignment they will find in a 
* classroom with more mature, lif e-experienced, ' students? Can teachers be 
better prepared to m|ke use -of the wealth of experience brought to the class- ' 
room by more, adult learners? What special teaching skills are iieeded? How 
can they be ^obtained? * . * * 

* . ■ " • y ' • . ■ ' ■ 

Using Community Resources 

Can adult interest in the humanities be sparked by, rela'ted to, the 
cultural resources of' the community? sometimes * see , for example, that 
persons have more interest* in learning a foreign language if they see an op-- 
.portunity to use it. Can interest in drama be increased Ij^relkted to theater^ 
offerings in the community? Can interest in art be increased by relating "^^e 
course to the local gallery? Can interest in the history of some period be 
increased if the community has landma:rks, relics, and documents (perhaps even 
persona:^^ recollections) of the peridd? What are the resources of the cojnmunity 
that can be used in arousing interest in the humanities? Or, how can the 
Humanities beu-used to arouse- interest in the resources of the coimnunity? 

• r 

Just as programs have been successful in community colleges by using. 

community resources, they have also been successful by seeking ways to cooper- 

. ^ ' . '''' 
ate with other community organizations. Some time invested in thinkin'g about 

resources available from labor unions, veterans' organizations, parka^ depart-- 

ments, historical societi^, chambers of commerce, a^ well as the museums, 

"Tribraries, and othef educational agencies may prove useful* 

A Matter of "Skills and Attitudes - • ^ 

How to get ioformation on education services' i'nto the hands of potential 



users' of the services has beeh a skill learned by many community colleges. But 
the humanities may not have used the skills as well as 'some ""other programs, 

<- . > :^ ' 

especially occupational- education and recreational programs, > 'But, why not? Is 

• ' ) ' . ' - 

there a need for humanists to become better communicators? Or is it^a matter 

ofiteachers in the humanities shying away frpm. "huckster ism"? Do humanists, 

need morel communications skills or different attitudes toward .reaching out l;o 

^ ' ' . ' . 

and attracting "the public into their courses? Perhaps both are needed, l^at 

skills, attitudes are needed? From whence should the needed help, leadership 

come? ^ • 

The ways in which humautat^ conduct tiieit courses, the materials they 

utilize,- the nomenclature^ they use to describe wl;iat they 'do and .teach, the ' 

approach they make (or do not make) to the community is influenced not only ty 

the community college but also by the discipline organizations. What is the 

rftle of the professional societies in helping the humanities attract adult leamet^ 

into their classes? ' ^ , 

The* Public ^s Per,ception - 

It is interesting to note in a Gallup Poll commissioned by AACJC in the " 
sutraner of 1977 Tnore persons perceive community colleges as a place, for academic 



trailing than vocational-technical traindl^ig. This is notable in view of the 

fact that abouto55% of the persons enrolled in community colleges are there for 

occupational training. The general public, however, seems to see jclie institution 

,in a different light from the persons who 'are actually using it. 
W \ . . ■ 

The question was askedt. Which statement best describes the primary function 
of a community xo liege? "preliminary academic training" was the response of 45% 
of the persdns asked. Vocational-technical training was next highest wich only 



o L5 



ERJC. 



4 i 



- 6 - 



^ The'commmity colleg^ was seen as- an institution^or preliminary academic 
training by an even larger percentage ^of the top income group (57%), the top 
education attainment group (59%),- and the top occupational {professional]* group 



C60%), 

This piib 



ic perception of the community college would indicate -^^ bn, the. 

one hand — the need for better infojjmatioh on the services actually offered,, 

but — on the pther hand — ^ It could also indicate a challenging opportunltj 

for humanities! courses to better fulfill 'the public perception of why. the 

1 ^ ' * 

college is there'» 



A New View of Community College -Teaching-. 

y « 

One' way to look at community -college teaching is that it is a place £b. ^ 
teach pr^^s didicipline. Another way that has been suggested is for the teacher 
to^s^e himself., or herself as "a professional engaged in community development,' 
through a particular disci^)line. How can the latter view' be instilled? W^iat- 
would' ir mean-'to the community, to the college, to adult learners? Is it a 
desirable* view? ' ^ ' ' ' » 

These questions are "intended to open, a ^dialpgue on how to at|:ract adult^ 
into \ humanities courses. Hopefully, they will lead to addl^tional questions, 
hut also- to somS suggestions and ideas upon which some action can be taken 

\ J 4. 0 ^ , 

in order to find some useful answers. -Study of the -humanities can give meaning 

to life.*' For* this reason alone they are a valuable service the college has to ' 

* * - * . - • 

offer the adults .in its' community, . ^ - ' . 



ERIC 
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Resource Paper 




' 'the humanities and the adult learner 



V 




Since 1974 The'Cen^lr for the Study" of Communi±.y-Co-14^ges-has. been • 
studying thehumanities in two-/ear colleges nationwide under a grant from 
,the Natioital Endowment for the Humanities. These studies have been under- 
taken using carefully drawn samples of colleges, faculty members, and ^ourses,^ 
along with case studies of additional Colleges, Findings hayd been published 
'in. The Two-Year College Instructor Today (Praeger Publisfters,- 1977), *nd:in ^ 
nuire'rous -articled and monographs Cpartial listing appended^. 

Many of the Center stag's interpretations of the findings suggest di- 

rections for discussion.of the .humanitie's for the adult l^arnep. For 

— — • :/.- 

example, the faculty teaching the humanities are much li1<e . the faculty in. 

-the o^ther traditipnal academic programs. Fourteen percent af theni hold ^ 

Doctoral . degrees, a figure that is rapidly increasing. They would like ^ 

to see more humanities' courses required for students^ in occubational pro- * 

grams, more extra-curricular offerings in the humanities,, and a general 

strengthing of humanities programs. - They do not know- how to effect these 

changes. When asked for suggestions as to. how the humanities ip two-^ear' 

/^olieges might be expanded, 'their reactions in large measure were limited to 
V . " ^' ' '■ . 

- requesting that additional humanities -courses be required.. 

Data on course offerings and extra-curricular activities were also gathered 

In the p^iit ty/o years enrollments in humanities courses in two-year colleges 

nkionwideliave dropped By 2,6^, this at a time of general ' student body ex- •• 

pansion. The largest declines have c'ome in literature and history. Integrated 

Humanities' courses tiave faced better. Philosophy is up slightly,. apparently . 



becau^S« manycoursfes have been converted from the traditiinaV Survey of ^ . 
Western Thought to Contemporary tthics, Loigic, and concern with personal philos 
ophy ahd life values. ' * . * 



Sprne colleges Have undertaken modifications .to make humanities courses 
more attractive to adult learners! Many offer conversational language 
courses arid English as a Sedond Language,, botfi of which attract sizeable 
|)ercfents'of adults/ Couries in -Film Appreciation, Theatre Appreciation, 
and in the Great Books have also been attractive to adults. There area few 
courses in literature that seem to enroll adult learners: Popular litera- 
ture; Science Fiction;/rhe Detective Novel'; and Women's Literature. Very 
few specialized courses in history, are seen. Languages for people*working 
'in the h/alth service professions are offered for adult workers,. 

Some colleges have been successful in developing non-credft extra- 
curricular expediences for adults. Music Appreciation' courses offered in 
connection with syrpphonic and opera 'presentations in the community have been^ 

iried^c^ssMly- Less frequently seen is tht Art. Appreciation coui^se that 
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would tie wi'th traveling exhibits in the museumsV The political science 
interests of the coUege have Veen pursued through forums, many of whi^ch were- 
done in association, with the 1976 Bicentennial'. Colloquiums and Tectiire ^ 
series are also so/netimes seen on such special topics as local History and the 
Quality cJf'Life. c . ' . 

The question of what dan be done to attract additional adul^ learners to' 



humanities \courses is a problem "i 
motion. Adult. learners might we 



in curriculum 'planning, packaging, and pro- 
1 be attracted' to such courses as Religious. 
. and Philosophical Views of Euthanasia; Life Cycles in Other Cultures;- Local . 

Historical Preservation; Languages for Travelers; Music and Art Appreciation 
' (keyed to presentations in the' coimunity); Forum on Contemporary Am^erican 
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Governmental Problems'; The Politics of the Middle East; and' Philosophical 
Perspectives of the Good Life. These types of courses would have to be . ' • ' 
presented' especially so^ that adults could attend: probably 'at rii.ght.bnce _ . ^. 
'a week, in two or three hour segments, offered in locations where- they _ 
•ar^ easily accessible to commuters. ■[ - . " 

Promotion is essential. Courses need to be advertised. It is necessary ■ 
to tie curriculum and ~tourse planning together with plans for attracting the 
students. And college- staff members, must arrange to di^this themselves .^'THey . 
may effect association with other agencies ip the community that are con- 
cerned with the'^ humanities, but the preparation and promotion of humanities 
■course offerings can best be coordinated by the colleges. The extent to which 
tWs is a college responsibility is no better revealed than to view the almost 
'total neglect shown by disciplinary association^ in the humanities for this • 
aspect of the hulnaniti'es in the two-year coltfeges.' j • 

For the humanities'-to succeed in attracting adult learners, those who 
would promote them must cast them in other than* traditional -course formats. 
Nor need the humanities be packaged as courses, in themselves; they may well 
be organized as'modules to be inserted in other cours'es arid programs. . Some 
• success iias been attained in teaching- ethics in bus.iness programs; cultural 
variations in aMi^d health programs, and -i"ndustrial_ hi story in trades pr-ograijis, 
to nanie but a few^ These are- short, three or- six hour segments taught by 
humanities instructors in progranjs that have sizeable student- enrollments or 

. . - . ■ ■ • . 'P' 

In progr^ijis where additional aspects of the humanities offer^broadening of^ , 
eBsential student. knowledge. ' 

The exact point at which intervention can be m,ade to enhance tfrese types . 
of development in the humanities^ is not clear. . Obviously it takes more' than 
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the' efforts of a single administrator oi: faculty member-. Dis*'seminatiori of ;^ 
ideas is important— what has been tried and how it fared. This caji be done 
throug)^ community- col lege organizations and consortiums. Some colleges should 
experiment by creating the position, "Coordinator of , Humanities" and appointing 
a person with over-arching r&spon|jbiX,ity for the humanities 'in the acadejnic, 
oclupatiohal, and' non-credi't programs. That.persoji couVd weave the separate"^. 



1 



threads of the humanities together, the humanities for adults, for -transf-er 
students, and for all other constituencies. Any efforts woyld be.welT re- , 
ceived. There Is much to do because so l.ittle' is being done. * ' ^ 

Further findings will.be available during the^coming year. The Center "^^^ . 
will be pleased to provide additional information on request- . . ^ 



Arthur ;M%, Cohen' 
Los Angeles 
December 1, 1977 
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